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XXIII 
PICTOGRAPHIC    RECONNAISSANCES 

BEING      DISCOVERIES,      EECOVERIES,      AND      CON- 
JECTURAL      RAIDS       IN      ARCHAIC       CHINESE 

WRITING 

By  L.  C.  HOPKINS 

/CHANCE  molested  by  caprice  has  dictated  the  selection 
of  the  characters  studied  in  the  following  paper, 
and  now  that  their  tale  is  told  and  the  MS.  copied,  I  find 
myself  wishing  I  had  made  a  different  list  and  followed 
another  method. 

But  there  is  one  test  to  which  all  the  examples  conform, 
and  that  is  that  all  arrive  at  definite  and  positive  con- 
clusions. There  are  many  other  characters  treated  in 
Lo  Chen-yii's  volume  on  which  this  paper  is  based,  and 
amonor  them  some  of  hio-li  interest,  of  which  that  could 
not  yet  be  said.  These  I  have  passed  by,  not  wishing  to 
land  the  unhardened  reader  at  a  blank  wall  of  total 
ignorance,  nor  lead  him  to  the  diverging  roads  of  balancing 
possibilities. 

But  such  as  it  is,  the  order  or  disorder  of  the  choice 
made  will  serve  to  some  extent  to  introduce  and  illustrate 
to  the  Western  student  the  scholarly  and  critical  qualifica- 
tions of  Mr.  Lo  Chen-ylt  as  they  are  displayed  in  the 
Yin  Hsil  Shu  ClCi  K'ao  Sliih  or  Critical  Interpretation  of 
the  Records  of  the  Tumulus  of  Yin.  And  this  was  one 
prompting  motive  of  the  pi*esent  essay. 

To  satisfy  an  ideal  lucidity  it  would  have  been  better 
that  all  the  ancient  forms  should  have  been  inserted  in 
the  text  where  they  are  described.  But  they  are  often  of 
complicated  and  difficult  design,  and  I  could  not  venture 
to  contribute  to  our  hospitals  and  as^dums  a  series 
of  nerve-exhausted  printers  and  maniacal  compositors. 
Hence  the  photographic  plate. 
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T'ien,  heaven.  Significance  of  the  archaic  forms. 
(Figs.  1-6,  PI.  I.)  It  is  submitted  that  this  is  an  anthropo- 
morpliic  design  of  a  deity,  perhaps  conceived  as  an 
apotheosized  ancestor ;  at  any  rate  the  representation  of 
God  made  in  the  image  of  Man.  But  Chinese  scholarship 
has.  never,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  admitted  such  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  character.  Obeying  the  bias  of  their 
.symbolizing  prepossessions,  Chinese  authors  from  the 
Han  djaiasty  onvs^ards  have  seen  in  the  form  a  graphic 
synthesis  suggesting  the  elevation  and  the  vastness  of  the 
region  above  mankind.  Thus  the  SJiuo  Wen  analyses  the 
character  as  a  combination  of  —  i  and  ^^  ta,  and  Hsti 
not  further  explaining  how  we  should  understand  the  words 
"  one  "  and  "  great ",  various  commentators  have  variously 
interpreted  these  flexible  adjectives.  Wu  Ta-ch'eng, 
a  recent  and  usuall}^  a   very  sound  critic,   appends  this 

note  to  his  first  ancient  form  ^,  "  What  mankind  has 
overhead.  The  frame  of  Heaven  is  a  circle,  so  the 
cliaracter  is  composed  with  a  •  (disk),  A  ^  -^  <^  ^ 
tl  BI  5"^  t5§  ••  Hsli,  in  his  Shuo  Wen,  explains  that 
Heaven  is  great.  Earth  is  great.  Mankind  also  is  great,  so 
that  the  ideograph  ;/i;  represents  a  human  figure."  * 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  Chinese  were  willino-  to 
regard  the  lower  part  of  the  character  as  the  figure 
of  a  man,  but  in  spite  of  its  appropriate  culmination  in 
a  rounded  top,  they  have  refused  to  accept  the  natural 
inference  that  the  whole  character  i-epresents  a  human 
being  seen  frontally,  and  have  preferred  the  piety  of 
a  symbolic  emblem  to  the  dry  rationalism  of  a  physical 
delineation. 

Lo  Chen-yii,  rather  to  my  surj^rise,  follows  the  crowd. 
He  cites  two  variants  (Figs.  3,  4,  PI.  I),  and  after  quoting 
the  Shuo  Wen's  analysis,  adds,  "  in  the  oracular  sentences 
there  are  instances  where  the  character  is  composed  with 
n,   that   is,   with   J:  shang,  above,"  and  he  proceeds  to 
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explain  that  "  the  part  ^^  depicts  a  man  ;  what  is  overhead 
of  man  is  Heaven.     Heaven  is  above  man  ". 

But  thouo-h  m  does  sometimes  represent  the  word 
slicing,  it  is  here,  in  my  beKef,  a  mere  contraction  of  the 
fuller  form  Q,  appearing  in  Lo's  first  example,  where 
a  square  represents  and  replaces  the  primitive  circle. 

The  attitude  of  a  European  Athanasius  opposing  an 
Oriental  world  on  a  point  of  Oriental  scholarship,  is  not 
one  I  should  wish  to  adopt,  but  in  this  case  I  have 
gradually  formed  an  opinion  incompatible  with  the  native 
view,  and  if  the  character  is  to  be  discussed  at  all,  "  I  can 
no  other." 

JiJi  H>tlie  sun;  a  dsiy.  Significance  of  the  archaic 
forms.  (Figs.  7-12,  PL  I.)  We  must  suppose  that  the 
ideal  oldest  shape  was  a  circle,  though  few  of  the  examples 
are  true  to  type.  But  what  the  included  stroke,  which  is 
sometimes  a  mere  dot,  oftener  a  short  horizontal,  some- 
times a  vertical  line,  was  meant  to  indicate  is  less  evident. 
The  alleofed  ancient  form  of  the  Sliuo  Wen  contains  a  bent 
line  (see  Fig.  14  on  PL  I),  but  no  known  ancient  example 
confirms  it.  It  is  possible  that  this  dot  or  short  stroke  is 
reallj^  an  arbitrary  symbol  or  convention  to  suggest  that 
tlie  enclosing  outline  depicts,  not  a  ring,  but  a  solid  sphere. 

Lo  Chen-yii  has  the  following  note  on  his  four  examples 
from  the  bones.  After  citing  the  Shito  Wen's  alleged 
ancient  form,  he  goes  on,  "The  sun's  body  is  a  true  circle. 
The  forms  found  in  the  oracular  sentences  are  sometimes 
polygonal,  sometimes  square,  not  that  the  sun  is  thus 
shaped,  but  because  the  style  can  draw  rectangular  figures 
and  cannot  describe  circles."  This,  of  course,  is  not 
absolutely  exact,  but  a  metal  point  does  not,  in  fact, 
describe  continuous  curves  freely. 

Perhaps  I  may  draw  attention  to  Lo's  statement  because 
it  shows  that  the  expression  JJ  ^  ^'-'■0  ph  bere  used,  is 
employed  by  Chinese  authors  for  the  '"'  knife-pen "  or 
style,  a  usage  which  has  been  denied  in  the  past  by  some 
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European   writers,  who  argued   that   it  ahvays  connoted 
two  distinct  implements,  the  knife  and  the  pen. 

Yileh  M,  tlie  moon.  Significance  of  the  arcliaic 
forms.  (Figs.  15-26,  PI.  I.)  This  is  obviously  the  moon, 
pictured  variousl}^  from  the  first  crescent  to  the  half,  and 
more  rarel}^  in  its  last  quarter,  e.g.  in  Fig.  17. 

As  in  many  other  instances,  the  8huo  Wen  adopts  for 
its  explanation  of  the  character  (I  purposely  choose  this 
mode  of  expression  in  preference  to  the  term  "  definition 
of  the  word  ",  for  it  oup-ht  never  to  be  forgotten  that  the 
Sliuo  Wen  is  really  a  "  scriptionary "  rather  than  a 
dictionary),  another  homophonous  character,  as  I  believe 
it  once  was.  "  YileJi,"  it  writes,  "is  ch'ileh  ^,"  that  is, 
"yileh  means  ch'ileh."  The  latter  word  denotes  "wanting, 
defective".  Otherwise  expressed,  the  Shuo  TFeii's  state- 
ment is  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  yileh,  moon,  is  the 
"  waner".  And  that  is  what  the  character,  the  imperfect 
circle,  was  designed  to  sug-gest.  If  I  am  not  wrong  in 
believing  that  in  the  most  ancient  phase  of  the  Chinese 
language  ^  was  pronounced  in  some  such  wa}^  as  kiit  or 
gilt,  as  also. was  |^,  then  the  Chinese  syllable  for  moon  is 
nothing  else  than  "  the  waner",  and  the  ultimate  relation- 
ship between  the  syllables  yileJt,  moon  and  ch'ucli,  defective, 
is  strictl}'  analogous  to  that  of  the  English  words  wane 
and  ivant,  which  are  derivatives  from  a  common  root. 

These  two  archaic  but  transparently  simple  characters 
for  "  sun  "  and  "  moon  "  will  serve  to  introduce  a  third,  at 
first  siglit,  at  any  rate,  a  combination  of  them.  Its 
simplicity,  however,  is  deceptive,  and  its  pictographic 
intention  elusive.     This  character  is   0JJ  viing. 

Ming  B^,  briglit.  Before  stating  my  own  conclusions 
as  to  tlie  significance  of  the  two  archaic  tj-pes,  for  the 
Honan  relics  show  that  there  are  two,  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  what  the  SJtuo  Wen  has  to  say  on  the  construction 
of  the  character  (Figs.  27-33,  PI.  I). 

In  the  first  place  we  must  take  note  that  the  modern 
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form  03  is  not  derived  from  the  Lesser  Seal,  illustrated 
and  analysed  by  the  SJtuo  Wen,  but  descends  directly 
from  an  ancient  form  also  cited  by  that  work,  and 
occurring  occasionally  on  the  Bones.  This  ancient  (and 
modern)  foi-m  consists  of  0  jih,  the  sun,  on  the  left, 
and  of  j^  yvxh,  the  moon,  on  the  right.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, to  be  a  Suggestive  compound  of  the  two  great  light- 
givers  of  the  day  and  night,  and  a  very  natural  symbol 
for  representing  light  in  general.  So  far,  then,  there  is  no 
difficulty.  But  when  we  come  to  the  Lesser  Seal  form, 
which  is  equally  found  on  the  Honan  relics,  we  begin  to 
get  into  troubled  waters,  waters  that  are  none  too  accurately 
charted,  in  which  we  must  take  certain  soundinofs  for 
secure  navigation. 

The  Shuo  Wens  account  of  the  Lesser  Seal  form 
(Fig.  29,  PL  I)  is  as  follows  :— 

na  4  tJ£  ^  S  ^,  =  "To  shine.  Composed  with 
^  IjHeli,  moon,  and  ^  chiung  as  the  phonetic"  [sic].  We 
are  thus  referi'ed  to  the  ShiLO  Wen's  succeedino-  radical, 
the  240th,  if  we  desire  to  know  more  about  this  phonetic. 
Under  this  radical,  which  in  modern  writing  is  printed 
^,  and  sometimes,  but  according  to  Kanghsi  incorrectly^ 
\^,'  Hsii  Shen  writes,  E  Jl  S  M  1  BJJ  4  ^  ?^ , 
ch'itang  fu  li  lou  Icai  ming  ych  hsiang  lising,  which 
appears  to  mean  "a  window  of  tracery  to  admit  the 
light.  A  pictogram".  Now  the  word  cltiung  nowhere 
in  Chinese  literature,  where  it  is  not  common,  bears  any 
such  sense  as  a  window,  whether  Avith  or  without  tracer3^ 
It  is  said  by  Kanghsi  to  be  equivalent  to  jJQ  chiung, 
brilliant,  and  such  is  its  usual  acceptation.  But  we  should 
be  doing  the  author  of  the  Shuo  Wen  an  injustice  if  we 
supposed  him  to  be  ignorant  of  all  that.  As  alread}^ 
pointed  out,  his  aim  was  not  to  define  words,  but  to 
describe  characters,  and   the  above  passage  is  typical  of 

1  Thus  contradicting  Legge's  statement  as  to  the  proper  form,   on 
p.  662  of  The.  Chinese  Classics,  vol.  iii,  pt.  ii. 
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his  method,  for  it  is  a  description,  an  interpretative 
description,  of  the  character  chiung.  After  thus 
describing  it,  Hsii  adds  |g  |1  ^  3^,  the  character  "is 
read  like  kung  ",  and  though  the  modern  sounds  no  longer 
quite  agree,  Tuan  Yti-ts'aiadds  that  anciently  thej^  did  so. 
But  Hsii  now  throws  in  an  important  detail.  Chia  K'uei 
^  jg,  a  contemporarjT-  scholar,  explains,  he  says,  that  ^ 
"  is  pronounced  in  the  same  way  as  0^"  {ming,  probably 
anciently  oneng).  This  phonetic  value  attributed  by  Chia 
is  certainly  supported  by  the  character  @ ,  the  name  of 
the  plant  Fritillaria  TJiunhergii,  which  is  pronounced 
')neng,  where  the  lower  part  of  the  character  must  be 
phonetic. 

This  apparently  double  phonetic  value  of  0  is  difficult 
to  understand.  Ming  or  oneng  and  chiung  or  hung 
cannot  possibly  be  mere  sound  variations  from  one  and 
the  same  parent  syllable.  I  can  see  only  one  explanation, 
for  the  finding  of  the  Lesser  Seal  tjq^e  of  the  character 
on  the  Honan  bones  precludes  the  contention  of  the  Liu 
Shu  Ku  -^  ^  J^,  that  the  left  side  of  ming  is  simply 
a  corruption  of  H  jilt.  It  is  perhaps  possible  that  the 
Lesser  Seal,  and  the  modern  form  0,  msi.y  represent 
a  fusing  and  confusing  of  two  originally  distinct  characters 
of  approximating  shapes,  one  pronounced  meng  and  one 
kung.  It  is,  I  admit,  rather  a  solution  of  despair,  but 
I  detect  no  other. 

Amid  this  encircling  gloom,  I  am  inclined  to  offer  my 
own  tentative  conjecture  of  the  significance  of  this  Lesser 
Seal  type  0^. 

If  we  accept  a  value  ming  for  ^,  the  left  side  of  the 
latter  form,  then  ming,  bright,  as  written  in  the  Lesser 
Seal,  would  be  simpl}^  accounted  for  as  a  phonetic 
compound,  the  left  half  being  phonetic,  the  right  ideo- 
graphic. We  should  remain  ignorant,  it  is  true,  of  the 
ideograpliic  significance  of  this  left-hand  element,  but 
ming,  bright,  as  a  composite  form,  would,  at  any  rate, 
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liave  received  a  better  analysis  than  that  propounded  by 
tlie  SJiiio  Wen.  But  I  am  free  to  confess  that  such  an 
explanation  does  not  satisfy  me. 

What  I  regard  as  the  true  clue  to  the  character  is 
furnished  by  the  inscription  on  the  ^  ^  Iffj.  Mao  Kung 
Ting,  or  Caldron  of  the  Duke  of  Mao,  a  bronze  assigned 
to  the  time  of  j^  J,  Ch'eng  Wang,  the  second  sovereign 
of  the  Chou  dynasty,  B.C.  1115-1078,  and  perhaps, 
paheographically,  the  most  valuable,  as  it  is  also  one  of 
the  longest  and  oldest  metal  documents  known  to  us. 

On  this  vessel  the  word  ming,  bright,  occurs  once, 
whence  it  has  been  cited  by  Wu  Ta-ch'eng  in  his  ^Imo 
Wen  Ku  Chou  Pii,  and  from  this  latter  again,  by  the 
Japanese  collection,  the  Clioyokaku  Ji  Kan.  Wu  was 
a  most  careful  and  accurate  scholai-,  but  in  this  case,  by 
some  oversight  rare  with  him,  he  has  misrepresented  the 

shape  of  the  original  character,  which  he  gives  as  ^) 
I  have  had  the  advantage  of  consulting  two  independent 
facsimile  reproductions  of  the  inscription,  one  of  them 
being  the  last  in  the  j^  "6"  ff  ^  ^  GJiiln  Ku  Lu  Cltin 
Wen,  the  other,  recently  published  by  Lo  Chen-yti,  in 
No.  7  of  the  M  %  3.  li  I  '^'/<u  Tsung  Pien.  In  both 
facsimiles  the  chai-acter  in  question  is  virtually  identical, 
and  appears  as  copied  in  Fig.  33,  PI.  I. 

This  figure  consists  of  the  crescent  moon  on  the  right, 
and  on  the  left  an  oval  disk  containing  a  peculiar  four- 
lobed  design.  Basing  myself,  then,  on  this  example, 
I  propose  as  the  significance  of  the  archaic  form  that 
this  combination  is  an  attempt  to  suggest  what  we  call 
"  the  old  moon  holding  the  young  moon  in  its  arms ", 
when,  that  is,  the  bright  crescent  seems  to  be  embraced 
by  the  barely  visible  dark  portion  of  the  disk.  I  think 
this  view  gains  some  weight  from  the  Chinese  expression 
^  -t^  BJJ  tsai  sheng  ming,  or  "new-born  brightness", 
for  the  third  da}^  of  a  lunation. 

But  you  cannot  depict  invisibility,  and  another  means 
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had  to  be  found  to  carry  out  the  suggestion.  The 
desifirners  of  the  character  therefore  added  an  imperfect 
disk  of  the  full  moon,  in  which  were  represented  the 
patches  of  shade  known  to  us  as  the  man-in-the-moon, 
and  to  the  Chinese  of  tlie  later  ages  as  the  hare  in  the 
moon  pounding  drugs,  though  other  semblances  have  also 
been  imagined.  What  tlie  Chinese  of  Shang  dynasty 
times  may  have  called  these  shadowy  outlines  we  do 
not  know. 

If  this  conjecture  of  mine  be  well-fov^nded,  it  follows, 
as  a  corollary,  that  the  character  jg,  whether  it  was 
originally  pronounced  chiung  (or  hung),  or  ming  (or 
rti^ng),  must  have  been  a  picture  of  the  full  moon,  and 
may  thus  very  fitly  have  stood  for  a  word,  however 
pronounced,  meaning  "  brilliant  "  or  "  bright  ". 

Such  a  figure,  however,  was  too  complex  to  survive 
long  in  the  struggle  for  clerical  speed,  and  the  various 
modes  of  abbreviation  must  early  have  become  current. 
Among  such  contractions  ina,y  well  have  been  the 
plausible  disk  with  a  central  dot,  a  perversion  to  the 
symbol  of  0  jiJi,  the  sun,  which  is  already  found  on 
the  Honan  relics. 

Another  contracted,  "or  at  any  rate  altered,  form,  and 
an  interesting  one,  is  shown  in  Fig.  31,  PI.  I,  from  the 
Yti  Ting,  ;^  iffi.  It  also  occurs  (in  composition)  on  the 
Honan  bones,  and  appears  to  mark  the  first  stage  in 
the  descent  from  the  imitative  sketch  of  the  shaded  out- 
lines of  the  moon's  face  to  the  purely  schematic  designs 
that  followed.  Tlie  hare  pounding  drugs  has  become 
a  symmetrical  and  decorative  trefoil. 

Kting  ^,  a  bow  (Figs.  34,  35,  PI.  I).  Significance 
of  the  archaic  forms.  Depicts  a  bow,  sometimes  strung, 
sometimes  unstrunof. 

Tan  5i|,  the  bullet  shot  from  a  cross-bow  (Figs.  36-9, 
PI.  I).  Significance  of  the  archaic  forms.  A  pictogram 
of  a   cross-bow    in  a  socket  on  the  strincj  of  which  the 
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bullet  is  indicated.  Lo  quotes  the  Shuo  Wen's  entry, 
"  5IP  is  a  round  projectile  ff  %  ^,  Using  ivan  yeh. 
The  character  is  composed  with  ^  hung,  bow,  and  ^ 
tan,  for  the  phonetic."  The  Shuo  Wen  adds,  "  Sometimes 
composed  with  ^  kung,  bow,  holding  a  bullet,  ^  % 
ch'ih  ivan,  and  written  ^"  Lo  points  out  that  the 
bone  examples  confirm  the  Shuo  Wens  alternative 
form,  which  with  the  corresponding  text,  Tuan  Yti-ts'ai 
had  "amended". 

But  the  Sung  dynasty  work  Liu  Shu  Kit  provides 
a  very  interesting  variant  of  tan  in  the  shape  /i^,  which 
is  given  as  the  leading  form,  without  special  reference  to 
any  'bronze  inscription.  It  is  clearly  an  altered  version 
of  the  Honan  bone  forms.  But  it  is,  in  my  belief,  more 
than  that.  I  feel  confident  that  it  is  the  orio-in  of  the 
character  Jl,  wan,  a  pellet.  It  should  be  noted  that  no 
pre-Han  example  of  the  latter  character  can  be  found, 
and  my  hypothesis  is  that  when  Li  Ssu  had  standardized 
the  Lesser  Seal  form  of  tan,  a  bullet,  which  was  a  phonetic 
compound,  its  original  pictographic  shape  became  obsolete, 
and  that  soon  after,  the  latter  was  commandeered  to  serve 
as  the  character  for  the  closely  similar  word  wan,  a  pellet, 
hitlierto  perhaps  unwritten.  The  required  modification 
of  outline  is  very  slight. 

Chileh  or  tsileJt  gl,  a  goblet.  Significance  of  the  archaic 
forms.  A  wine-goblet  designed  in  shape  of  a  bird's  head 
(see  Figs.  40-3,  PI.  I).  This  remarkable  character, 
which  at  first  sight  seems  to  represent  a  bird's  head 
looking  downwards,  with  a  large  eye,  open  bill,  and 
a  conventionalized  crest,  was  first  illustrated  in  the  late 
Mr.  Chalfant's  Early  Chinese  Writing,  p.  33,  where  it 
was  described  interrogatively  as  "  bird  ? "  I  wish  much 
that  the  author  had  lived  to  see  the  solution  provided  by 
Mr.  Lo  Chen-vii's  acumen. 

The  latter  shall  give  the  explanation  in  a  translation  of 
his  own  words  (Y.H.S.K.K.S.,  p.  41) :— 
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"The  -^  fsileli,  according  to  the  SJnio  Wen,  is  a 
ceremonial  vessel,  and  depicts  a  bird.^  The  mid  part  [see 
Fig.  45]  is  a  vessel  of  fragrant  wine  and  a  hand  holding  it. 
The  motive  for  makincj  a  drinking-vessel  resemble  a  bird 
is  due  to  the  latter's  twittering  notes  [IS  |[i  J£,  J£  tsieh 
tsieh  tsu  tsu,  an  '  echoic '  term,  but  intended  presumably 
to  represent  the  syllables  '  sparingly-sparingly-enough- 
enough  '.  In  other  words,  its  shape  is  sjnnbolical  and 
hortatory].  The  ancient  form  is  [Fig.  44,  PI.  I],  and 
a  pictograni."  So  far  the /S/<.?60  Wen.  Lo  then  continues: 
"  When  Hsii  uses  the  words  '  depicts  a  bird  ',  ^  ^  J^, 
he  refers  to  the  element  ^  in  its  composition  [see  the 
Lesser  Seal  form.  Fig.  45,  PI.  I].  On  examining  the 
various  instances  of  tsileh  in  the  oracular  sentences,  which 
imitate  the  crested  head,  and  have  an  eye  and  a  beak,  we 
find  the  crest  made  to  serve  as  the  upright  column  U  chu, 
the  eye  as  the  eared  handle  "^  erh,  and  the  bill  as  the 
feet  J£  tsii.  The  design  is  purely  imitative,  J^  jf^  '\%  ''^ . 
The  element  ^  of  Hsii's  book  is  probably  a  copyist's  error 
of  ^.  The  parts  ^  ch'ang,  fragrant  spirits,  and  ^  yii, 
hand,  have  been  added  b}''  someone  later. 

"  Hsii  thought  that  the  motive  for  making  a  drinking- 
vessel  resemble  a  bird  was  due  to  the  latter's  twittering 
notes.  When  tested  by  the  oracular  sentences,  in  which 
the  character  does  in  fact  depict  a  bird  @  (i.e.  ^  tsileh) 
[Lo's  note],  we  see  that  Hsii's  words  are  a  tradition  from 
the  ancients  which,  though  not  to  be  found  in  an}'  com- 
ment on  the  Classics,  has  been  fortunately  preserved  to  us 
in  the  pages  of  the  Skuo  Wen.  The  merit  of  Hsii  in  thus 
securing  what  would  have  escaped  is  trul}^  very  great." 

The  explanation  given  by  the  author  of  the  SJmo  Wen 
is  one  more  exhibition  of  the  truth  of  Major  Perceval 
Yetts'  statement  that  "  one  of  the  most  distinctive  and 
striking  features  of  Chinese  Art  is  the  sj-mbolic  character 

^  For  this  rendering  of  "g  ,  see  note  at  the  end  of  this  entry. 
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of  its  expression  ",  In  tlie  present  instance  the  implied 
argument  Avould  run  thus :  moderation  in  drinking  is 
expedient  and  should  be  inculcated  on  the  wine-cup 
itself.  Now  even  the  twittering  notes  of  the  birds  teach 
us  this,  for  they  seem  to  sound  like  tsieh-tsieh-tsu-tsu, 
and  these  sounds  in  human  speech, can  mean  "sparingly- 
sparingly-enough-enough  "  ;  let  us  then  fashion  our  wine- 
cup  in  the  shape  of  a  bird.  And  so  it  was  that  they 
fashioned  it,  and  they  named  it  bird.  In  the  phraseology 
of  the  modern  headline,  the  subject  might  be  summarized 
as  Symbolism  in  the  Spirituous  Sphere,  or  the  Didactic 
Drinking-bowl. 

Note. — The  analysis  of  i\m  character  b}'  the  author 
of  the  Shuo  Wen  begins  by  the  phrase  ^  ^  ^^  hsiang 
tsileh  Using.  On  the  face  of  it  this  seems  to  mean 
"  depicts  a  goblet ".  Why,  then,  have  I  translated  it 
•'  depicts  a  bird  "  ?  My  reply  is,  because,  if  the  author's 
argument  is  to  be  understood,  the  phrase  must  be  thus 
translated,  and  so  true  is  this  that  Tuan  Yii-ts'ai  in  liis 
edition  has  not  hesitated  to  "  correct  "  -g  goblet,  to  ^ 
bird,  in  the  passage  just  cited.  And  the  reason  is  simple 
but  important.  The  two  characters  ■§  and  '^  are 
pronounced  exactly  alike,  except  that  in  some  dialects 
the  latter  is  aspirated,  the  former  not.  That  is  to  say, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  we  have  before  us  a  sinsle  word, 
"bird,"  with  two  distinct  characters,  one  of  which  ('g) 
has  been  constructed  in  order  to  serve  for  a  special 
application  of  the  word  to  a  drinking-vessel.  And  this 
verbal  identit}^  must  have  been  present  to  the  mind  of 
the  author  of  the  Shuo  Wen.  It  explains  his  phraseology 
and  justifies  his  text. 

Mai  H,  to  inter.  A  special  sense  and  sound  of  this 
character,  only  used  in  Book  18  of  the  Chou  Li;  but 
normally  the  cliaracter  is  li,  a  wild  cat.  How  it  came  to 
stand  in  the  Gliou  Li  for  the  entirely  distinct  word  mai,  to 
inter,  now  written  :tj,  I  am  unable  to  discover. 
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Significance  of  the  archaic  forms.  (See  Figs.  46-8, 
PI.  I.)  An  ox  surrounded  by  water  in  a  pit;  the 
third  example  shows  a  dog  in  a  pit,  and  no  water.  As 
will  be  seen,  the  Bone  forms  and  that  used  in  the  Chou  Li 
have  nothino-  in  common.  The  Bone  character  is  not  an 
earlier  phase  of  the  GlLOto  Li  one,  but  of  a  totally  different 
and  novel  type.  But  I  am  confident  that  Lo  Chen-yii's 
brilliant  identification  is  trustworthy.  He  writes  :  "  The 
Chou  Li  describes  the  Ta  Tsung  Pe,  or  Chief  of  the 
Sacred  Ceremonies,  '  as  by  interment  and  immersion 
sacrificing  to  the  Mountains,  Forests,  Rivers,  and  Marshes 
(iU  11  -{t  ^  llj  #  ill  ?i)-''  These  [Bone]  characters 
depict  an  excavation  down  to  water-level  and  the  deposit 
therein  of  an  ox,  and  tliey  should  be  the  primitive 
character  for  onai  |2,  which  latter  is  a  borrowed  form. 
Occasionally  ^^  ch'ilan,  dog,  is  part  of  the  construction. 
One  of  the  oracular  sentences  runs  :  ^  |^  H  ^^  ^  35.  I^ 
55.^^0"^  cJi  en  mcti  san  ch'ilan  liao  ivu  cJiilanivu 
shih  mao  ssil  niii  \_—  on  divining,  sacrificed  by  interment 
three  dogs,  by  fire,  five  dogs  and  five  swine,  and  by  the 
mao  sacrifice,  four  oxen].^  For  interring  an  ox  [Fig.  46, 
PI.  I]  is  used  ;  for  a  dog,  the  form  is  [Fig.  48].  These 
are  really  one  character."  Or  rather,  they  are  variants 
of  the  same  character. 

I  may  add  that  liao  and  mao  are  also  constantly  found 
on  the  bones  as  names  of  sacrifices,  and  are  discussed  by 
Lo,  but  the  special  nature  of  tlie  latter  ceremony  does  not 
appear. 

Ch'en  '{')\^,  to  immerse.  Significance  of  the  archaic 
forms.  (Figs.  49-51,  PI.  I.)  An  ox  surrounded  by  or 
immersed  in  water. 

The  modern   cliaracter  is  of  quite   different-  type,  and 

must    have    replaced     tiiis     archaic    form.       Lo    has   the 

followintr  note : — 

'  See  Biot,  Le  Tcheoii  Li,  vol.  i,  p.  4'21. 

^  See  Y.H.S.K. ,  ch.  7,  p.  3,  for  the  facsimile  of  the  inscription. 


y*  . 
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"  This  depicts  the  immersion  of  an  ox  in  water,  and  is 
probably  the  cJi'en  ot'  the  expression* ma i  ch'en  [of  the 
CJwu  Li,  see  the  previous  entry],  and  the  original 
character  for  the  latter  word,  that  used  in  the  C'Jtou  Li 
beinor  a  borrowed  one.  Further,  according^  to  the  Rituals, 
Heaven  was  served  by  the  ch'ai  liao  ^  ^,  or  sacrifices 
with  firewood  and  flames,  and  the  Mountains  and  Forests 
worshipped  by  those  called  mai  and  cJcen.  Now  wlien 
we  appeal  to  the  oracular  sentences  we  find  (1)  a  passage, 
^  ^  il:t  ^  "-*  ^  IB  H  ^^  l^(^o  yil  pi  I  i  lao  mai  erh 
lew,  =  ottered  a  burnt  ottering  to  my  deceased  Mother  I, 
and  two  oxen  by  the    interment   sacrifice   (ch.  i,  p.  32)  ; 

(2)  a  passage,  ^    ^,   ^  SL  E,  th  ^  ^  ^  '^  \^  -^  ^ 

clien  liao  yil  t'u  san  lisiao,  lao  onao  erli  niu  clien  sliih 
mill,  =  on  divining,  offered  as  a  burnt-oft'ering  to  earth 
the  three  lesser  victims,  by  tlie  mao  sacrifice,  two  oxen, 
by  immersion  ten  oxen  (ch.  vii,  p.  15) ;  and  (3)  a  passage, 

2.   B   h  «^  .^  §  -^  ^t   2.  5.  ^  -a  +  ^  +  ^ 

i  ssii  pu  (?)  chen  liao  yil  pi  I  luu  niu  cliin,  sltih  niu 
shih  yileh,  =  on  the  day  i-ssit  inquired  as  to  (?),  and 
on  divining,  offered  as  a  burnt-sacrifice  to  my  deceased 
Mother  I,  five  oxen,  and  by  immersion,  ten  oxen.  Tenth 
month  (ch.  ii,  p.  9).  Thus,  the  sacrifice  by  burnt- 
offering,  together  with  those  by  interment  and  immersion, 
were  in  the  epoch  of  the  Shang  also  devoted  to  the  spirits 
of  deceased  humanity  ;  and  as  there  were  services  at  the 
ancestral  temple,  and  again  invocations  to  the  powers  of 
nature,  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  }^,  the  ceremonial  of  the  Shang 
dynasty  may  well  be  called  multifarious." 

Chili  ^,  swine.  Significance  of  the  archaic  forms. 
(Figs.  52-7,  PI.  I.)  A  wild  pig  transfixed  by  an  arrow. 
Lo  Chen-yu's  note  is  short  and  convincing :  "  Composed 
with  ^  shih,  pig,  whose  body  is  stuck  with  an  arrow, 
viz.  the  character  ^.  Chih  was  probably  the  wild  pig, 
which  unless  shot  cannot  be  procured,  and  is  also  like  the 
pheasant  f^  chih,  which  cannot  be  caught  alive.  The 
jRAs.  1917.  51 
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stroke  ^^  (see  Fig.  56)  is  also  the  outline  of  an  arrow. 
Hsii  supposed  the  character  to  be  composed  with  tf  clii, 
pig's  head,  ^  sliih,  arrow,  as  the  phonetic,  and  two  [^ 
pi,  spoons,  thus  mistaking  a  pictogram  for  a  phonetic 
compound." 

Tlie  above  comparison  with  -^ff  cJiilc,  pheasant,  requires 
an  explanation  which  I  can  hardly  here  develop  as  much 
as  I  should  like.  But,  briefly,  that  cliaracter  consisted  in 
its  fullest  archaic  shape,  not  of  t&  tsiii,  bird,  and  ^  sJiUt, 
arrow,  but  of  tsui  and  a  special  character  ^B,  repre- 
senting an  arrow  wound  round  with  a  string,  one  end 
of  which  the  sportsman  retained,  I  presume.  This  method 
of  shooting  was  known  as  ^  ||^  ^  sJie,  which  Biot 
{Le  TcJieou  Li,  vol.  ii,  p.  242)  translates  as  "  le  tir  a  corde  ". 
The  arrow  thus  fitted  was  called  ^^  ■^  tseng  shih,  "  fleche 
de  hauteur." 

Now  this  cliaracter  ^E,  an  arrow  with  string  attached, 
is  nothing  else  than  the  early  form  of  ^  i,  the  Chinese 
name  of  the  non-Chinese  tribes,  their  neighbours  and 
secular  foes.  The  formal  changes  involved  are  singularly 
slight,  but  the  disguise  has  been  completely  successful. 
The  arrow-head  has  been  flattened  out  into  -L.,  and  the 
two  rounds  of  the  cord  rigidifled  into  ^  kung,  a  bow. 
Concurrenth'  with  the  corruption  of  form,  there  must 
have  gone  a  transfei*  of  sense.  The  usual  meaning  of 
^  i  has  for  many  ages  been  the  name  of  the  I  barbarians. 
But  this  name  /  was,  both  on  the  Bronzes  and  on  the 
Bones,  written  with  quite  another  character,  which  I  must 
return  to  some  other  time.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
original  sense  of  ^,  now  clianged  to  ^,  has  apparently 

been  transferred  to  -^  i,  the   true  and  original  sense  of 
which  was,  in  its  turn,  a  post  or  perch. 

Sit  ill  ^,  arrow.  Significance  of  the  archaic  forms. 
This  is  obviously  an  ari'ow  with  a  stone  arrow-head, 
indicated    Ijy    two    or    more    cross-lines,    to    suofwest    the 
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Avorking  of  the  surface  and  cutting  edges  (see  Figs.  58-61, 
PI.  I).  This  strange  survival  from,  as  it  seems,  the 
Stone  Age  times,  is  unexpected,  and  points  to  a  great 
antiquity  for  tlie  design  of  the  character.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  indication  of  the  stone  head  is  rarely  found 
on  the  Bones  in  characters  where  ^  shift  enters  as 
a  combinincf-form,  but  is  regular  when  shih  is  used  as  an 
independent  word,  nor  does  this  peculiar  marking  occur 
on  the  bronze  antiques.     Its  normal  combining-form  is  T 

Hiio  iX>  fi^'6.  Significance  of  the  archaic  fov^ns. 
A  three-tongued  flame  of  tire  (Figs.  62,  63,  PI.  I).  The 
shape  may  recall  to  readers  of  The  Jungle  Book  the  "  Red 
Flower"  by  which  Bagheera  the  Black  Panther  indicated 
fire  to  Mowgli,  the  Wolf  Boy» 

Lo  remarks  only,  "  Depicts  fire.  Characters  composed 
with  huo  on  the  old  Bronzes  are  all  written  with  this 
form."  I  will  only  add  that  the  very  elect  might  have 
been  misled  into  believing  this  to  be  the  ancient  shape  of 
jlj  shan,  a  mountain. 

Kiiang  ^,  brightness,  glory.  Significance  of  the 
archaic  forms.  A  human  figure  having  fire  in  place  of 
a  head  (Figs.  64,  65,  PI.  I).  This  is  a  very  interesting 
foriu,  partly  because  it  attempts  to  symbolize  the  figurative 
sense  of  "  glory ",  rather  than  to  represent  the  ph3^sical 
sense  of  bright  light.  From  tlie  head,  which  is  invisible, 
emanates  a  flamincr  bricrhtness.  It  is  therefore  in  a 
marked  degree  analogous  to  the  nimbus  or  "  glory " 
reserved  by  Christian  symbolism  for  the  heads  of  saints 
and  scriptural  personages,  though  in  them  the  head 
remains  visible,  wliereas  in  the  Oriental  figure  tlie  sun- 
like  splendour  of  the  radiancy  is  too  dazzling  for  the  head 
to  be  discerned. 

Sou  5^  ,  an  old  man.  Significance  of  the  archaic  forms. 
(Figs.  66-8,  PI.  I.)  A  hand  holding  a  lighted  torch 
\inder  a  roof. 

Lo  Chen -y it,  in  his  comment  on  the  old  forms,  hardly 
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shows  his  usual  acuteness,  for  after  citing  the  Sliuo  Wens 
analysis,  he  goes  on  to  remark,  "  Tliis  character  is 
composed  with  3SC  y^,  the  hand,  grasping  a  lighted  torch 
under  *^  mien,  a  roof.  The  ancient  intention  causing 
^ /tt,  father,  and  |^  sou,  old  man,  both  to  be  composed 
with  a  hand  holding  a  torch,  we  cannot  now  ascertain." 

On  the  contrary,  as  regards  sou  it  seems  quite  clear. 
There  is  anotlier  word  sou,  meaning  to  search,  rummage, 
now  written  ^,  and  it  is  this  homophonous  sjdlable  that 
these  newly  discovered  forms  were  designed  to  illustrate, 
and  by  which  they  have  been  lent  to  the  independent 
word  sou,  an  old  man,  for  his  use  and  his  support. 

It  is  worth  remark  that  the  archaic  pictographic 
elements  of  this  character  seem  to  be  partial!}^  shared 
between  the  Lesser  Seal  (Fig.  69)  and  the  modern  forms, 
but  completely  by  neither  of  them.  Thus,  the  Lesser  Seal 
comprises  the  hand,  the  fire,  and  the  roof,  but  wants  the 
torcli,  while  the  modern  character  show^s  the  hand  and 
the  torch,  but  not  the  roof,  nor  apparently  the  fire,  unless 
the  unexplained  element  ^3  i^  a  corruption  of  it,  as  I  think 
is  pi'obable,  the  left  and  right  sides  representing  the  left- 
hand  and  right-hand  flames  of  the  ancient  form. 

Yil  ^,  to-morrow  (Figs.  70-7,  PI.  I).  The  forms  §|  or 
j||3  must  also  derive  from  the  ancient  examples,  as  an 
examination  of  their  composition  proves.  They  are  now 
pronounced  i,  but  apparently  the  three  characters  were  in 
earlier  ages  homophones. 

Significance  of  the  arcJiaic  forms. — The  constructive 
elements  in  the  examples  vary  to  some  extent,  and  the 
relevancy  of  the  graphic  combination  to  the  sense  of  the 
word  as  used  in  these  old  texts  and  in  others  is  not  at 
once  apparent.  But  probably  they  are  the  borrowed 
plumes  of  some  homophonous  sjdlable.  Some  of  the 
examples  consist  of  ^  li,  erect,  and  an  element  which, 
in  my  view,  but  whether  in  Lo's  I  do  not  know,  for  lie  is 
silent  on  the   point,  represents   a   bird's   wing,   and  may 
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possibly  be  the  most  archaic  version  of  ^^  yil,  a  wing,  or 
otherwise  may  be  a  separate  character,  conceivably  the 
earliest  form  of  ^  i,  one  sense  of  which  is  a  wing. 
Otlier  variants  appear,  combining  0  jih,  sun,  and  this 
same  element.  But  by  far  the  commonest  variant  is  the 
simple  element  for  wing,  without  any  addition  (Figs.  74-7, 
PI.  I).  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  combination  g, 
i.e.  jih,  sun,  over  jj;  li,  erect,  selected  by  Lo  Chen-yli  as 
the  modern  representative  of  the  character,  is  not  found 
on  the  bones. 

The  recognition  of  the  modern  character,  or  characters, 
in  these  difficult,  diverse,  and  dubious  disguises  constitutes, 
to  my  mind,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  pieces  of  palseographic 
decipherment  that  has  yet  •  been  achieved  in  this  field. 
The  Sherlock  Holmes  of  the  discovery  is  not  Lo  Chen-yli, 
but  his  friend  Mr.  Wang  Cheng  2  ^>  to  whom  I  here- 
with take  off  my  hat. 

After  citing  no  fewer  than  fifteen  examples  Lo  Chen-yti 
proceeds  to  comment : — 

"  The  Shuo  Wen  defines  M  yil  as  'to-morrow',  0I5  H  ^ 
ming  jilt  yeh,  and  says  it  is  composed  with  0  jih,  day, 
and  J/,  li,  for  the  phonetic  [sic].  Tuan  Yli-t'sai  observes 
that  in  ancient  times  the  word  yil  was  mostly  written 
with  the  borrowed  character  §|  instead.  The  SJtih  Yen 
f^  s"  [Section  of  the  Erh  Ya]  renders  S  by  0^  ^ 
ming  yeh,  bright,  and  correctly.  In  Classical,  Philosophic, 
and  Historical  texts,  the  character  §|  i  is  borrowed  to 
write  the  ;§:  of  :^.  Q  yil  jih,  to-morrow,  next  day.  In 
both  §1  and  S  the  part  j|)r  li  is  phonetic.  [How  li  can 
be  phonetic  for  words  pronounced  i  or  yu  is  not  explained 
by  Lo  nor  the  Shuo  Wen.]  Accordingly,  each  was 
borrowed  to  write  the  other  [viz.  both  were  used 
indifferently].     The  scription  g  -i  is  erroneous. 

"  In  the  oracular  sentences  the  variations  in  the  mode 
of  writing  the  character  ^  yil  being  very  numerous,  it 
was  at  first  impossible  to  determine  what  the  word  was. 
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Mr.  Wang  Cheng,  arguing  from  the  passage  in  the 
Yli  Ting  Bowl  (^  iffi),  M-  ^  ^  Zj  '^  yueh  jo  yil 
i  yu,^  where  ^  is  written  as  [Fig.  78,  Pi.  I],  believes  that 
the  form  of  [Fig.  71,  PI.  I],  in  the  passage  from  the  oracular 
sentences  on  p.  20  of  chilan  1  of  the  Yin  Hsii  SJiu  Clii, 

running,  ^g"  h^SB  Zj  ^  ^^'"^^  2/^''  P'^''  ^^f-^^  V^ 
jih  i  hai, '  on  the  day  kuei  yu  took  an  omen  to  inquire  as 
to  the  next  day  i  hai,'  is  equally  the  character  ^  yil. 

"  Seeing  that  all  the  other  sentences  [Lo  continues] 
whicli  I  have  examined  agree  absolutely  with  this  view, 
it  proves  that  Mr.  Wang's  deduction  is  reliable.  The 
different  examples  of  the  character  are  some  of  them 
composed  with  jj;  Zi,  some  with  g  jih;  sometimes  both 
these  are  omitted.  In  the  text  of  the  9th  of  the  Stone 
Drums,  below  the  words  Q  |&  ^  ^  jih  wei  ping  sJien, 
'  the  day  Avas  ping  sJten,'  there  also  occurs  the  character 
[shown  in  Fig.  79,  PI.  I],-  which,  as  it  has  a  general 
resemblance  to  that  in  the  oracular  sentences,  shows  that 
it  also  must  be   ^  yil. 

"  The  practice  of  the  oracular  sentences  is  that  tlie  next 
day,  and  the  next  da}'  but  one,^  are  termed  g  yil 
Several  days  after  are  termed  ^  lai,  to  come ;  several 
days  before  are   ^-  Jisi,  past." 

So  far  Lo  Chen-yii  and  his  friend  Wang  Clieng  on  the 
identification  of  the  character.  But  he  is  silent  asto  the 
reasons  for  the  particular  construction  of  this  combination 
for  a  word  meaning  "  to-morrow  ".  It  is  obvious  why  jih, 
sun,  should  be  part  of  it.  But  why  ^  U,  erect  ?  And 
why,  the  main,  and  often  the  only  element,  ^^  yil,Si  wing? 
What  have  such  characters  to  do  with  to-morrow  ?     And 

^  Perhaps  =  "Now  on  the  morrow,  being  tlie  day  i  yji".  Chinese 
schohirs  do  not  really  know  tlie  meaning  of  the  words  yiiek  jo,  with 
which  the  Shu  King  opens.  Thej'  are  generall}''  called  an  introductory 
phrase.     But  here  they  occur  in  the  middle  of  the  inscrii)tion. 

"  So,  according  to  Lo,  but  the  versions  I  have  been  able  to  consult  are 
not  nearly  so  distinct. 

•'  As  in  the  above  passage  from  p.  20  of  ch.  1,  where  i  hai  is  the  second 
day  after  Kuei  i/u. 
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if  we  ai*e  dealing  with  some  borrowed  character,  what  was 
the  true  sense  of  the  latter  ?     These  points  remain  over 

for  solution.      But   I   may  conclude   bj^  pointing    to    fflp 

as  the  hj^pothetical  ideal  form  of  ^  (to  cite  one  of 
the  simplest  of  the  many  variants).  The  latter  is  the 
representation  of  a  bird's  wing,  and  may  have  been  the 
original  form  of  ^^  yil,  through  some  such  stage  as  ^ 
But  caution  is  needed,  for  the  bones  contain  vai'iants  of 
^  yil,  almost  as  now  written. 

Yung  1^ ,  usually  translated  "  lake  "  or  "  marsh  "  ;  .also, 
in  quite  separate  sense,  harmonious.  Significance  of  tJie 
archaic  forms.  A  paradise  ;  suggested  by  combining  the 
signs  for  water,  an  enclosure,  and  birds.  Let  Lo  Chen-jui 
act  as  our  guide  to  its  amenities.  After  citinof  three 
examples  (see  Figs.  80-2,  PI.  I),  he  writes,  "  Composed 
with  ^  ( =  the  character  7]C  shiii,  water)  [Lo's  note],  with 
P  ^uei,  to  surround,  and  fi"  cJnii,  birds.  The  ancient 
character  yung  in  the  expression  J^  |§'  pi-yung,  the 
Imperial  School,  was  thus  written.  The  pi-yung  was 
ringed  round  with  flowing  water,  hence  the  element  'l^ 
sometimes  contracted  to  "^  .  The  part  p  depicts  a  round 
rampart  of  eartli.^  On  the  outside  was  a  ring  of  flowing 
water,  within  which  was  the  rampart  of  earth.  Some- 
times the  character  has  0  in  place  of  p ,  with  the  same 
significance.  (Both  in  the  Yung  Jar  and  the  Chien 
Sacrificial  vessel,  the  character  is  thus  formed)  [Lo's  note]. 

"  In   ancient  times   the   pi-yung    contained  a  park  or 

refuge,  where  birds  could  remain  (W    ^    ,%  ^   J5^  it)  \ 

hence    the    element   |^     cliui,   birds.      The    Shuo    Wens 

definition  of  yung  by  ^   ^  2/'*^''^^   cltil,    water- wagtail, 

is  not  the  primarj^  sense.     On  the  Po  Yung   Fu  Caldron 

yung  is  written  [as  in  Fig.  83,  PI.  I],  in  the  same  way 

^  This  phrase  [JJ  -J^  yiian  t'u  is  used  in  the  Cliou  Li,  of  a  "  central 
prison  ",  as  Biot  renders  it,  apparently  an  enclosed  space  rather  than 
a  building'. 
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as  our  examples  here.  Other  bronze  examples  have  an 
additional  p  ,  thus  § ,  and  this  was  corrupted  later  to 
g^  i,  city,  thus  making  the  primitive  form  no  longer 
recoirnizable." 

The  above  makes  a  most  attractive  explanation  and 
analysis  of  the  character.  The  Jgf  I§  |n  yung  would 
accordingly  have  meant  at  first  a  moat-surrounded  park 
or  paradise.  We  derive  our  own  word  paradise  from  the 
French,  which  adapted  it  from  Latin,  which  adopted  it 
from  the  Greek,  which  in  its  turn  borrowed  it  from  the 
Old  Persian  pairidaeza,  an  enclosure  or  park,  from  pairi 
around  and  diz  to  mould,  form.  (See  the  word  in  the 
Neiu  Oxford  Dictionary.) 

The  ancient  Chinese  -pi-yung  and  the  Persian  paradise 
were  thus  pleasaunces  conceived  on  the  same  lines, 

Chio  'f^  ,  a  horn.  Significance  of  the  arcliaic  forms. 
A  pictogram  of  an  animal's  horn,  probably  that  of  an  ox. 
(Figs.  84,  85,  PI.  I.) 

To  Lo  Chen-yli  belongs  the  credit  of  recovering  the 
primitive  shape  of  this  character.  He  gives  three 
examples,   and    comments    on    them    thus :     "  The    SliiLO 

Wen's  enby  is,  '  ra  ,    ^in    animal's   horn.      A   pictogram. 

Tiie   character  resembles    J\   tao,  knife,  and   ,©   yil,  fish.' 

The   form    on    the   Stone    Drums    is    -^  .       These    forms 

[viz.  those  cited  from  the  Bones]  depict  the  outline  of 
a  horn.  The  strokes  A  depict  the  cross-lines  on  a  horn. 
These  ai-e  actually  straight.  They  are  here  bent,  because 
a  horn  having  a  rounded  contour,  when  the  circle  of  the 
lines  is  viewed,  the  straight  appears  to  be  bent.  When 
Hsii  wrote  that  the  character  resembles  J]  tao  and  ,@  yil, 
he  did  not  understand  that  A  depicts  the  cross-lines  on 
a  horn." 

Lo  of  course  appreciates  justly  the  optical  necessity  of 
thus  representing  parallel  cross-lines  on  a  cylindrical  body 
seen  in  profile. 
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Ssu  J£,  dead.  Significance  of  the  archaic  forms.  (See 
Figs.  86,  87,  PI.  I.)  A  kneeling  human  figure  with 
head  bent  over  what  is,  according  to  Lo  Chen-yll  following 
the  Sliuo  Wen,  the  skeletal  remains  of  the  dead. 

Lo  quotes  the  Shiio  Wens  analysis  of  the  character, 
"  From  ^  ngo,  broken  bones,  and  A  i^^^j  man.  The 
ancient  form  was  ^  ,"  and  observes,  "  This  chai'acter  is 
composed  with  ^,  depicting  a  kneeling  figure.     A  living 

man  making  obeisance  at  the  side  of  decayed  bones.     The 
significance  of  ^  ssii  is  obvious." 

I  would  call  attention  to  Fig.  87,  PI.  I,  a  variant 
unknown  to  Lo  Chen-yli,  but  of  which  there  are  two 
instances  in  my  own  collection,  both  on  a  very  small 
fragment,  H.  228.  This  type  exists  on  the  bronzes  also, 
and  is  another  example  of  that  surprising  feature  of  the 
writing  in  the  epoch  of  the  Shang  dynasty  already 
noticed.  A  priori  it  would  seem  unlikely  that  there 
should  be  a  parallel  and  contemporaneous  use  of  characters 
in  two  different  stages  of  their  life-history,  as  we  see  here. 
If  an  archaic  and  pictographic  phase  prevails,  we  hardly 
expect  to  find  a  linear  and  stylized  form  already  developed 
and  in  use ;  and,  conversely,  when  the  later  development 
of  a  character  has  been  reached,  it  is  strano'e  that  the 
more  imitative  and  elaborate  pictogram  should  not  have 
disappeared.  We  seem  here  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
Chinese  script  at  the  point  of  overlapping  of  two 
tendencies,    a    still     undecided     strugcrle     between    the 

'  OCT 

imaginative    and    leisurely    artist,    and    the  iconoclastic, 
labour-saving   scribe. 

Jo  ^,  compliant,  complaisant,  agreeable;  granted  that, 
as,  if.  Significance  of  the  archaic  forms.  A  crouching 
or  kneeling  human  figure,  perhaps  female,  with  arms 
raised  to  or  above  the  head,  on  which  long  hair  appears 
to  be  indicated,  in  token  of  yielding  or  supplication.  (See 
Figs.  88,  89,  PI.  I.) 
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How  does  this  account  of  the  old  form  agree  with  the 
Shiio  ^Yen's  description  of  the  character?    It  does  not  agree 
with  it  at  all.     Hsll  Shen,  under  the  Lesser  Seal  version 
(Fig.  90),  describes  it  as  "to  select  herbs".     Now  there  is 
no  known  example  of  such  a  sense  in  Chinese  literature, 
or  to  my  knowledge  in  the  spoken  dialects,  and  we  may 
fairly  conclude  that  none  such  ever  existed.     How  comes 
it,    then,    that     the    Sltiio     Wen    author    inserted    such 
a  description  ?     To  answer  that  question,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  what  this  Han  dynasty  scholar  had  set  himself 
to  do.     His  task  and  object  was,  as  the  title  of  his  work 
itself  declares,  "  to  explain  simple  and  anal3^se  compound 
characters  " — characters,  not  Avords.    And  these  characters 
were  of  the  Lesser  Seal  style,  often  differing  much  fi'om 
the   true  archaic   shapes,  such  as   we  have  them   on  the 
Honan   bones   and  on  ancient   bronzes.     When  therefore 
the  Lesser  Seal  form  sugcjested  a  signiiScance  which  the 
word  itself,  the  word  behind  the  character,  did  not  bear, 
Hsti  Shen  boldly  assumed  that  such  a  meaning  must  have 
once  belonged  to  it,  even  though  it  did  not  in  his  time  do 
so,  and  thus  lie  postulated  what  he  could  not  prove.     One 
striking  and  indeed  flagrant  example  of  this  is  furnished 
in  his  description  of  the  character  ^  yeh,  also,  which  has 
not,  and  never  has  had,  the  sense  attributed  to  it  by  Hsii, 
much  to  the  scandalization  of  his  editors  and  others. 

These  remarks  may  render  clearer  what  Lo  Chen-j^ii 
writes  after  citing  examples  of  ^  jo,  taken  from  the 
bones.  He  saj's,  "The  Sliuo  Wens  Qutvy  is  'jo,  to  select 
herbs.  Composed  with  "^  tsao,  herbage,  and  ^  yu,  the 
right  hand'.  Elsewhere,  under  |^-  no,  it  has,  '  To  respond. 
Composed  with  "g  yen,  words,  and  ^  jo,  as  the  phonetic'  " 
Lo  then  continues,  "  In  the  oracular  sentences,  the 
character  ^  jo  depicts  a  pei-son  with  raised  hands  and 
kneeling  down,  that  is  to  sa}',  it  depicts  one  who  responds 
in  a  mild  and  submissive  posture.  In  ancient  times  f^ 
no  and   ^  jo  were  one  and  the  same  character  (-i-  |g^  M 
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^  ^  —  *^),  hence  the  sense  of  submissiveness  belonging 
to  ^  jo}  On  the  bronzes  the  form  of  jo  has  a  general 
resemblance  to  those  here  [viz.  on  the  bones].  The 
meanino-  of  '  selectino-  herbs'  is  not  the  initial  sense." 

Wu  Ta-ch'eng,  ingenious  and  perspicacious  as  he  was, 
had  not  o-nessed  this  riddle,  and  reo^arded  the  bronze 
•examples,  so  to  speak,  herbaceously.  He  saw  in  the 
form  ^,  occurring  on  the  ^  ^  Yii  Ting,  "  abundance 
of  flowers,  branches  and  leaves  growing  j^lentifull}'." 
But  Lo  Chen-yii  is  in  the  right  of  it,  and  though  liis 
and  my  appreciation  of  the  artistic  intention,  the  precise 
ideographic  objective,  may  vary  someAvhat  in  detail,  the 
general  interpretation  of  the  archaic  design  remains 
identical. 

Yil  ^,  the  ancient  writing  implement  (Figs.  91,  92, 
PI.  I).  Significance  of  the  archaic  forms.  A  figure  of 
■a  hand  holding  either  a  metal  stjde  or  a  writing  brush. 
In  Fig.  91  the  object  held  seems  to  end  in  a  point  above 
Avhich  the  line  is  thickened  to  a  bulb. 

Lo  quotes  the  Shuo  Wens  description  of  -^  yil : 
"That  with  which  we  write  pjj  i^  ^  ^.  Composed 
with  -^  nieh  [described  by  the  Shuo  Wen  as  quickness 
-of  hand,  but  not  really  known  as  an  independent 
character],  and  —  'i  as  the  phonetic." 

Our  example,  Lo  comments,  "  depicts  a  hand  holding 
a  pen,  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^.  It  is  accordingly  a  pictogram, 
and  not  a  phonetic  compound."  He  cites  a  precisely 
similar  form  from  a  bronze. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  Lo  Chen-yii's  belief  is 
that  somethincj  was  used  in  Shano-  times  w^hich   can  be 

^  Owing  to  ambiguity  in  use,  the  precise  sense  in  which  ^  izti  is 
•employed  in  discussions  about  the  written  or  spoken  language  is  not 
always  clear.  Sometimes  (zu  means  character,  sometimes  word.  Here 
I  think  Lo  means  that  the  senses  now  conveyed  respectively  by  p^  no 
and  by  :^  jo  were  anciently  embraced  by  a  single  character,  and  that 
was  ^ . 
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termed  a  pi  or  Chinese  pen  or  brush,  but  I  wish  he  had 
been  clearer  as  to  what  it  really  consisted  of. 

Hsiang  %,  (1)  Elephant,  (2)  Like.  It  is  probable  that 
we  have  here  two  etymologically  totally  distinct  words, 
but  homophonous,  and  therefore,  as  so  often  happened, 
written  with  the  same  character. 

Signijicance  of  the  archaic  forms.  Pictographic,  and 
as  the  second  and  third  examples  show,  drawn  by  those 
who  had  seen  the  beast  in  the  wild  state  (Figs.  94-7,  PI.  I). 

Lo  Chen-yii's  entry  is  very  interesting,  and  I  give  it  in 
full.  "  The  Shiio  Wen  writes,  '  The  elephant  has  a  long 
trunk  and  tusks ;  a  great  beast  native  of  Nan  Yiieh 
[Southern  China  and  Tonkin]  ;  period  of  gestation,  three 
years ;  the  character  depicts  the  ears,  tusks,  and  four 
legs.'  The  present  seal  character,"  Lo  goes  on  to  say, 
"  shows  only  the  trunk,  the  legs  and  tail,  but  not 
the  ears  and  tusks  [see  the  Lesser  Seal  form.  Fig.  98 
in  Pi.  I].  The  oracular  sentences  also  only  depict 
the  long  trunk,  for  what  especially  distinguishes  the 
elephant  from  other  beasts  is  its  trunk.  Further,  the 
description  of  the  elephant  as  a  great  beast  of  Nan 
Yiieh  is  a  thing  of  later  times.  In  early  ages  it  also 
existed  both  on  the  north  and  south  of  the  Yellow  River. 
The  construction  of  the  character  ^  wei,  with  hand 
leading  an  elephant  [see  the  next  character],  shows  that 
the  elephant  was  an  animal  commonly  trained  to  service. 
Among  the  present  relics  from  the  Yin  dynasty  tumulus 
are  ceremonial  objects  of  carved  elephant  tusk  ivory; 
also  very  many  elephant's  teeth,  "^  cKih  (not  the  long 
projecting  tusks,  but  the  teeth  within  the  mouth)  [Lo's 
note].  Some  of  the  bones  used  in  divination  are  of 
exceptional  size,  and  such  are  probably  those  of  the 
elephant.  Again,  among  the  texts  of  the  oracular 
sentences  dealing  with  hunting,  is  found  the  expression 
Si  ^  ^^'^^  hsiang,^  '  capture  of  elephants,'  showing  that 
1  e.g.  in  Y.H.S.K.  3.  31,  see  Figs.  95  and  96  in  Plate. 
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ill  ancient  times  in  the  Central  PJateau  [viz.  Honan] 
down  to  the  age  of  the  Yin  Dynastj'',  the  elephant  was 
abundant." 

Wei  ;^,  to  do,  make,  act  (Figs.  99-102,  PI.  I). 

It  will  be  convenient  first  to  hear  Lo  Chen-yli's  novel 
and,  on  the  whole,  convincing  account  of  this  character. 
He  writes,  "  The  SJmo  Wen's  entry  under  this  character  is 
as  follows  :  '  An  ape.  As  an  animal  it  has  the  habit  of 
fingering.  The  character  ^  cJtao  is  the  figure  (or  symbol) 
of  an  ape.^  Below  the  body  (of  the  character)  is  the  outline 
of  an  ape.  Wang  Yii  writes,  "  J^  cliao  is  a  pictogram." 
The  ancient  form  ^^  depicts  two  apes  facing  each  other.'  " 
Such  was  the  tradition  of  the  character  handed  down  by 
Hsii  Shen,  how  entirely  misconceived  we  shall  see.  Lo 
now   continues,   "  The    character  ^  v:ei  on  the    Bronzes 

and  on  the  Stone  Drums  is  written  ^,  composed  of  ^ 

chao,  Imiid  i')ahn  downward,  and  ^  Jtsiang,  ele^jJiant,' 
and  is  altogether  unlike  the  form  of  an  ape.  The 
character  in  the  oracular  sentences  is  a  Jiand  leading  an 
elepltant,  ^  ^  ^,  showing  that  the  element  ^  in  the 
Bronzes  and  Stone  Drums  variant  is  a  modification  of  y. 
yu,  the  right  hand,  and  is  not  to  be  explained  as  cltao, 
the  hand  held  palm  downward,  ^  .^  ^  J^  ^ ,  My 
idea  is  that  in  ancient  times  they  tamed  the  elepliant  to 
service  in  aid  of  man.  This  may  have  been  prior  to  the 
domestication  of  the  ox  and  horse.  But  for  these  texts, 
we  could  scarcely  have  ascertained  this  ! " 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Lo's  analysis  is  equally 
correct  and  brilliant,  as  an  identification  of  the  bone 
pictogram  with  a  well-known  character.     It  proves,  too, 

^  Both  Tuan  Yii-ts'ai  and  Wang  Yiin,  in  their  respective  editions  of 
the  Shuo  Wen,  consider  the  five  characters  }f^  -{^  ^^  "^  ^^  chao  mu- 
hon  hsiaug  yeh,  to  be  a  corrupt  interpolation  in  the  text.  As  I  have 
elsewhere  explained,  mu-hou  does  not  mean  a  female  ape,  but  an  ape  of 
either  sex. 
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how  entirely  lost  in  the  age  of  the  Han  scholars  was  the 
true  significance  of  its  construction. 

I  may  add  that  if  the  SJiuo  Wens  alleged  leu  w^n  form 
is  rightly  attributed  to  the  word  tuei,  it  is  not  "  two  apes 
facing  each  other  "  that  we  should  see  in  this  ancient  sign, 
but  two  hands  lield  downward,  a  far  more  appropriate 
fiofure  for  a  word  meanino;  "  to  do  "  or  "  make  ".  Such 
an  equation  would  render  it  hardly  distinguishable  from 
the  element  ^3,  as  it  is  now  written,  not  found  alone,  but 
occurring  in  such  characters  as  ^  hsileh,  and  alleged, 
perhaps  Avrongly,  to  have  the  sound  chit.  Something 
evidently  remains  to  be  elucidated  regarding  that  point. 

But  a  much  more  important  particular  to  notice 
concerns  Lo's  interpretation  of  the  pictogram  so 
ingeniously  identified.  It  will  be  seen  by  his  concluding 
sentences  that  he  reo^ards  the  combination  of  hand  and 
elepJiant  as  pointing  to  human  control  of  the  beast  for  the 
purposes  of  field  or  other  labour,  much  as  the  ox  and  the 
horse  had  been  tamed  to  furnish  man  with  their  strength 
and  endurance.  And  he  supposes  the  training  of  the 
elephant  may  have  preceded  the  domestication  of  the 
smaller  beasts. 

It  is  an  inorenious  view,  but  I  fear  it  is  not  tenable. 
A  scrutiny  of  the  existing  examples  of  the  character  wei, 
as  found  upon  the  Honan  relics,  shows  that  the  element 
hand  is  always  placed  at  the  end  of  the  elephant's  trunk, 
never  elsewhere.  If  we  accept  Lo's  interpretation  we 
must  suppose  the  elephant  to  be  represented  as  being  led 
by  the  trunk.  Being  myself  sceptical  regarding  such 
a  mode  of  controlling  his  movements,  I  inquired  from 
Dr.  Chalmers  ALitchell,  the  Secretary  of  the  Zoological 
Society.  He  was  good  enough  to  send  me  not  only  his 
own  opinion,  but  communicated  that  of  Mr.  Alfred  Ezra, 
wlio  has  had  great  practical  experience  in  India,  and  had 
also  consulted  Sir  Benjamin  Simpson,  whose  experience  is 
also   wide.      All   these   authorities   agree   that    they   had 
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never  heard  of  such  a  practice,  and  that,  in  Mr.  Ezra's 
words,  "  tlie  trunk  is  considered  the  most  tender  part  of 
the  elephant,  and  I  do  not  think  any  elephant  will  allow 
himself  to  be  led  by  it."  These  expressions  appear  con- 
clusive, and  we  must  consequently  seek  some  other  solution. 

I  believe  that  the  one  I  shall  now  propound  is  simple, 
natural,  and  in  the  circumstances  appropriate  to  the 
subject. 

We  all  know  the  prehensile  and  handlike  nature  of 
the  elephant's  trunk,  and  most  can  remember  our  childish 
wonder  when  we  first  saw  "the  beast  that  hath  between 
its  eyes  the  serpent  for  a  hand  ",  and  observed  it  moving 
and  using  its  flexible  proboscis.  Significance  of  the 
archaic  forms.  According!}^  I  believe  it  is  this  prehensile 
and  dexterous  feature  of  the  proboscis  that  is  suggested 
and  symbolized  by  adding  the  character  for  hand  to  that 
for  elephant,  and  by  attaching  the  former  to  the  terminal 
point  of  the  trunk. 

If  this  interpretation  of  the  composition  of  the  character 
^  ivei  is  accepted,  we  must  reject  Lo  Chen-yti's  con- 
clusions reofai-dino-  the  use  of  the  animal  in  the  service  of 
man  as  being  implied  by  this  archaic  pictogram. 

Hii  ^,  the  tiger.  Significance  of  tlte  archaic  forms. 
(Figs.  103-7,  PI.  I.)  A  fairly  vivid  pictogram  of  a  tiger 
seen  in  profile,  but,  as  in  various  other  instances  of  animal 
forms,  the  axis  of  the  body  is  aligned  to  that  of  the 
column  of  text,  and  is  not  at  right  angles  to  it.  In  brief, 
the  beast  stands  on  its  tail. 

The  bone  examples  exhibit  the  oldest  type  of  the 
character.  We  have  a  summary  version  of  the  tiger's 
powerful  head  and  open  jaws,  the  massive  shoulder,  and 
often  the  not  yet  linearized  sinuous  body,  on  which  the 
stripes  appear  usually  as  straight  strokes  from  back  to 
belly ;  the  claws  are  often  emphasized,  especially  when 
the  body  is  reduced  to  a  single  line,  as  though  to  give  the 
clue  ;  the  tail  is  long  and  recurved. 
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It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  while  such  a  self-evident, 
naturalistic  type  is  found  on  the  bones,  these  same  relics 
also  preserve  a  very  different  presentment.  Figs.  106 
and  107  show  a  linearized,  much  contracted,  and  distorted 
outline,  disguised  in  a  kind  of  skeletal  diao-ram.  The 
coexistence  of  such  extreme  tj'pes  is  one  of  the  more 
surprising  features  of  the  Shang  dynast}^  script. 

Fao  f^,  the  leopard.  Significance  of  the  archaic 
Jorms.  Two  only  can  be  cited,  and  these  are  shown  in 
Figs.  108  and  109  on  PI.  I.  They  are  pictograms  and 
explain  themselves,  especially  when  compared  with  the 
■corresponding  forms  of  J^  hu,  tiger.  Lo,  as  I  think, 
wrongly  includes  these  two  figures  under  his  entry  for 
tiger,  remarking,  "  There  are  also  forms  with  round 
jnarkings  like  a  leopard's,  but  judging  from  the  context, 
these  also  are  variants  of  the  character  J^  Itu." 

This  figure  of  a  leopard,  when  contrasted  with  the 
modern  form  |^,  very  well  illustrates  a  passage  which 
I  may  venture  to  quote  from  an  earlier  paper  in  this 
Journal,^  in  which  I  drew  attention  to  cases  where  "in 
writing  the  same  word  one  type  of  character  was 
■exchanged  for  another  type.  I  mean  by  '  types ',  forms 
wliich  are  of  independent  construction,  neither  derived 
from,  or  due  to,  the  other  through  mere  modification, 
omission,  or  addition  of  strokes  ".  Our  figure  here  is  just 
in  point.  It  is  a  pure  pictogram,  and  for  it  has  since  been 
substituted  a  composite  shape  stated  by  the  SJiUo  Wen  to 
be  a  phonetic  compound. 

I  propose  now  to  examine  a  group  of  three  characters, 
not  connected  in  meaning,  but  each  containino^  a  common 
ideographic  element,  which  naturally  leads  from  the 
consideration  of  one  to  tlie  others.  They  are  ^  tsi, 
Ijg  chi,  and  ^^^  hsiang.  They  will  disclose  to  us  some 
pictograpliic  surprises,  for  their  true  analj^tic  descriptions 

^  "  Chinese  Writing  in  the  Chou  Dynasty  in   the   light   of   Recent 
Discoveries":  October,  1911,  pp.  1030-1. 
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are  new,  and  very  different  from  the  received  accounts. 
We  will  be  oil!  with 

Tsi  gp,  to  approach  (as  in  tlie  phrase  BU  ik-  ^si  ivei, 
to  "  approach  the  position  ",  viz.  to  ascend  the  throne),  to 
be  going  to  (do  something).  Significance  of  the  archaic 
forms  (Figs.  110-11,  PL  I).  A  human  figure  seated,  facing 
a  vessel  containing  food,  suggesting  a  person  about  to  eat. 

But  before  going  further,  let  us  note  this  character  as 
a  shining  example  of  the  truth,  so  obvious  when  pointed 
out,  so  universally  neglected  nevertheless,  that  you  can 
never  adequately  or  accurately  learn  the  meaning  of  a 
Chinese  woi-d  by  studying  the  character  used  to  write  it. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  man  looking  at  food  in  a  dish — we 
may  presume  hungrily.  Does  tliat  imply  that  the  word 
tsi  holds  any  special  implication  of  future  eating  more 
than  of  any  other  future  action  ?  Of  course  it  does  not. 
The  design  of  this  character,  as  of  innumerable  others,  is 
merely  an  iUustration,  not  a  definition.  Such  a  limitation 
is  imposed  on  many  words  by  their  highly  genei-alized 
and  widely  expanded  range  of  meaning,  which  rendei's  an 
illustrative  and  particular  application  the  only  feasible 
means  of  giving  them  a  graphic  expression  at  all. 

There  flows  from  this  as  a  corollary,  that  all  the 
definitions  in  our  Western  dictionaries  of  Chinese,  based 
on  the  "definitions"  of  the  SJtuo  Wen,  unless  these  latter 
can  be  corroborated  by  proof  from  actual  usage  in  Chinese 
literature,  should  be  regarded  as  suspect.  The  author  of 
the  SJiUO  Wen  gave  us  of  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  overestimate  our  debt  to  him.  But  where 
he  had  no  real  knowledge  he  unfortunately  often  affected 
it,  and  provided  a  substitute  for  it  by  an  intelligent 
anticipation  of  palaeographic  discoveries  that  were  never 
destined  to  be  made.  We  shall  find  signal  examples  of 
this  weakness  in  the  group  of  characters  we  are  about 
to  explore. 

The  Shuo  Wen's  Lesser  Seal  form  of  ^  tsi  is  shown 
jRAs.  1917.  52 
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ill  Fig.  112,  PL  I.  Its  analysis  of  the  character  is  as 
follows :  "  Composed  with  |  and  P  as  phonetic."  Let 
us  examine  the  ideographic  half  first.  This  character  has 
always  been  a  difficult  and  obscure  one.  It  is  the  SJitio 
Wens  178th  radical,  with  three  characters  grouped  under 
it,  two  of  which  we  are  about  to  discuss  in  the  light 
of  the  Honan  relics.  The  Lesser  Seal  form  is  $  ,  and 
Hsii's  description  is  ^  ^  ^  ^  i^  =  "  the  fragrant 
odour  of  grain.  The  character  depicts  the  Good  grain  in 
the  husk,  and  {^  pi,  that  with  which  it  is  gathered  up. 
Sometimes  explained  as  a  single  grain  ".  As  to  the  pro- 
nunciation he  adds,  "  Also  read  like  ^  lisiang."  Note 
this  "  also ",  for  it  implies  some  other  pronunciation  to 
which,  however,  Hsli  gives  no  clue,  and  it  has  accordingly 
been  supposed  that  we  have  not  the  complete  text. 
At  any  rate  Sun  Shu-yen,  an  authority  of  the  end  of 
Han  dynasty  times,  asserts  that  the  character  is  pro- 
nounced pi,  while  other  dictionaries  cited  in  Kanghsi's 
entry  give  Jci  as  the  sound.  Finally,  the  Cheng  Tzu  Tung 
IE  ^  jE'  o^  the  last  dynasty,  asserts  that  this  is  the 
ancient  form  of  ^  lisiang,  fragrant,  and  under  that 
cliaracter  it  is  placed  in  Kanghsi.  These  are,  I  know^ 
tiresome  details  to  read,  but  they  can  hardly  be  dispensed 
with. 

Now  Kanghsi's  Dictionary  cannot  adduce  a  single 
example  of  this  character  |  from  the  whole  of  Chinese 
literature,  and  it  is  evident  that  Chinese  philologists  have 
never  been  clear  as  to  either  its  true  sense  or  its. 
true  sound.  Hsli  Shen,  or  some  predecessor  from  Avhom 
he  perhaps  received  the  dictum,  was  probably  guessing 
when  -he  described  the  character  as  expressing  the 
fragrance  of  grain,  and  he  was  certainly  in  error,  as 
we  shall  immediately'  see,  when  he  supposed  it  to  consist 
of  grain  in  the  husk  (the  upper  part),  and  pi,  a  spoon,  for 
the  lower. 

For  on  all  this  phonetic   and  ideographic  uncertainty 
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I  the  Honan  Bone  inscriptions  throw  some  welcome  lio-ht 
and  lead  us,  if  not  to  an  absolute  identification  of  our 
^  form,  yet  at  any  rate  to  one  Avithin  the  narrow  margin 
I  of  two  or  perhaps  three  modern  characters  and  their 
I  correlative  words.  These  characters  are  W  tfm,  a  lono-. 
i  stemmed  tazza,  or  food-dish,  ;^  shiJi,  to  eat,  and  ^  tui, 
I  a  vessel  for  holding  millet  in  grain.  Tlie  form  under 
discussion  (the  SJmo  Wen's  178tli  radical)  may  be 
described  as  having  on  the  bones  two  variants,  one  6 
being  practically  identical  with  the  scription  on  the 
bronzes,  the  second,  ^,  the  fuller,  less  stylized,  and  in 
type  the  more  archaic,  peculiar  to  these  relics.  It  may 
either  be  regarded  as  the  early  form  of  a  ^'^^'>  plus 
a  conical  summit,  or  a  diminished  version  of  '^  shih, 
minus  the  triangular  top.  It  may  therefore  conceivably 
be  a  variant  of  either  of  these  characters,  each  of  which 
would  be  ideographically  suitable.  But  I  prefer  a  third 
alternative.  I  believe  it  ma,y  be  an  eai'ly  pictographic 
version  of  the  character  now  written  ^  iui.  For  the 
first  of  the  two  variants  figui-ed  a  few  lines  above  is 
identical  with  by  far  the  commonest  form  of  the  left- 
hand  half  of  the  character  tui,  as  found  on  the  most 
ancient  bronzes.     And  it  matters  not  whether  Ave  consider 

this  character  ra  tiii  to  be  a  Phonetic  ComjDOund  or 
a  Suggestive  Comj)ound,  since  in  the  first  case  the 
phonetic  value  of  the  Q  Avould  have  to  be  tui,  while  in 
the  second  case  this  form  would  rei^resent  (though 
imperfectlj'')  the  shape  of  the  vessel  which  was  called 
a  tui.  Unless,  therefore,  we  adhere  to  the  view  that  the 
figure  is  a  variant  either  of  S  i^u,  tazza,  or  '^  shih,  to 
eat,  which  appears  difficult  to  do,  we  seem  driven  to 
identify  it  either  with  a  pictogram  of  a  tui,  or  as  the 
primitive  type  of  hsiang,  fragrant. 

One  final  point  before  we  leave  this,  as  I  fear  it  must 
seem,  tedious  discussion. 
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Lo  Chen-yii  contributes  three  archaic  forms  of  tlie 
character  tui  ^  (Figs.  113-15,  PI.  I),  and  a  short 
note  upon  them.  He  writes  :  "  On  ancient  bronzes 
found  written  as  [Figs.  113-15,  PI.  I],  with  a  general 
resemblance    to    those    on    the    bones.       Composed    witli 

^  yu,  hand  holding  a  ^*\,  which  probably  depicts  a  ^ 

shao,     a    ladle    or    long-handled    spoon     for     filling     or 
emptying  a  tui.     Not  composed  with  :£  pu." 

The  left-hand  element  in  two  of  Lo's  three  instances 
appears  to  be  fl  tou,  and  to  this  extent  the  equation  of 
our  form  with  that  character  is,  I  admit,  strengthened. 
There  I  must  leave  the  matter. 

We  now  reach  a  more  important,  more  unexpected,  and 
more  interesting  point,  in  the  right  half  of  the  character 
gP  tsi.  This  right  half  was  in  the  Lesser  Seal  written  "P 
a  figure  which  the  author  of  the  Shuo  Wen,  and  all  his 
successors  up  to  the  other  day,  considered  to  be  the  original 
scription  of  In  tsieh,  a  token  of  authority,  originall}^ 
something  jointed.  It  forms  Hsti's  338th  radical,  and 
under  it  are  ranged  twelve  characters. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  signal  illustrations  of  LoChen-yii's 
acute  and  critical  insight  that  he  has  knocked  the  bottom 
out  of  this  venerable  legend,  and  with  it  must  go 
a  good  many  hitherto  unchallenged  beliefs.  On  p.  51  of 
the   Yin  Hsu  Shu   Ch'i  K'ao  Skih,   Lo  writes,   "  Hsti's 

work   explains   T    as  a   token  of   authoritj",  credentials, 
the  author  not  knowing  that  the  ancient  form    P  depicts 

a  man  kneeling,  and  is  the  character   A  j^^^,  man.     All 
the  analyses  of  characters  under    P    tsieh  are  erroneous." 

To  this  dictum  of  Lo's  I  subscribe  with  conviction,  but 
with  a  provisional  reserve  as  to  the  form,  which  I  believe 
never  appears  alone,  being  equated  with  the  actual 
character  A  j^i'^-  Certainly  it  depicts  a  kneeling  figure, 
but  it   does   not   follow   necessarily  that    it  is   therefore 
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a  variant  of    A  jen.     Tliere  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for 
and  against. 

The  consequences  of  Lo's  discovery  are  most  valuable, 
but  I  must  not  attempt  to  follow  them  out  here, 

Chi  gjf,  to  finish  (Figs.  116-19,  PI.  I).  Significance  of 
the  archaic  forms.  A  human  figure  seated  before  a  vessel 
containing  food,  with  head  averted,  to  suggest  satiety. 
This  and  the  preceding  character  are  of  mutually  comple- 
mentary designs.  The  crude  posture  of  the  eater  shows 
him  as  he  "  turns  from  his  food  ".  Not  that  he  cannot 
stand  soy  with  stewed  duck,  or  declines  to  eat  margarine 
in  place  of  butter,  but  this  graphic  gesture,  vulgar  but 
vivid,  like  a  caricature,  simply  expresses  the  moment  of 
repletion  and  termination  of  the  action  of  eating. 

Lo  dismisses  the  matter  in  a  few  words,  "  Depicts 
a  man  who  has  finished  eating.  When  Hsti  explains 
the  character  as  'a  small  meal',  >J,  '^  hsiao  shih,  the 
meaning  and  the  form  do  not  tally  with  each  other." 

Hsiang  Jpj},  now  usually  a  village;  but  originally  the 
character  for  the  word  hsiang,  to  oft'er  food  to  a  guest  or 
a  spirit,  or  to  receive  it  as  such,  now  written  ^.  Signi- 
ficance of  the  archaic  forms.  Two  seated  human  figures 
facing  each  other  across  a  vessel  of  food,  suggesting 
a  host  entertaining  a  guest. 

I  subjoin  Lo's  valuable  comment  to  the  six  examples  he 
cites.  The  words  in  round  brackets  are  annotations  by 
himself  (Figs.  120-5,  PI.  I). 

"  This  character,"  he  says,  "  is  composed  with  O  (viz. 
the /is ia7i^  of  the  expression  A  ^  ^^  jen  hsiang  hsiang, 
men  facing  each  other.  For  explanation  see  tlie  Appendix 
to  the  Feno-  Lou  Collection  of  Metal  and  Stone  Antiquities 
of  the  T'ang  Dynasty  ^)  and  ^  ,  sometimes  with  g^  and 
G  ,    in   botli  cases  depicting  a  guest  and  a  host  facing 

1  This   translation    is   tentative.     I  have  not  been    able  to   discover 
anything  about  this  work. 
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each  otlier  as  the  latter  is  entertaining  the  former  with 
food  ;  and  it  is  the  character  ^  lisiang. 

"Anciently  the  word  citing  in  the  term  ^  ^^p  Icunfj 
citing,  a  high  noble,  the  \tord  Itsiang  in  the  expression 
5^15  ^  hsiang  tang,  a  village  community,  and  the  word 
Itsiang  in  the  expression  ^  ;^  hsiang  shih,  to  entertain 
with  food,  were  all  [written  Avitli]  one  character.  Later 
ao-es  divided  this  into  three  characters  [as  seen  in  the 
present  writing  of  the  above  phrases].  Hsii  accordingly 
ranged  ^p|5  hsiang  under  his  280th  radical  [Fig.  126, 
PI.  I].  He  placed  ^fp  citing  under  his  3-ilst  radical 
[Fig.  127,  PI.  I].  (Hsli  explains  this  as  ^  ;^  fij  shih 
chih  chill,  '  regulation  of  action,'  an  error  due  to  his 
ignorance  that  this  character  ^^  is  the  [earlier  type  of]  jpj 
hsiang,  in  the  expression  Jpj  ^  hsiang  pel,  facing  or  back 
to,  toward  or  froward.)  And  he  enters  g^  hsiang  under 
his  180th  radical,  '^  shih.  In  this  way  the  primary 
form  and  the  primary  sense  cannot  be  apprehended." 

There  is  a  good  deal  implied  as  well  as  expressed  in  the 
sentences  of  the  above  pregnant  paragraph,  Avhich  perliaps 
I  may  summarize  and  to  some  extent  supplement. 

Lo  holds  that  the  syllables  citing,  a  noble,  hsiang, 
a  village,  and  hsiang,  to  entertain  with  food,  had 
originally  only  one  character  between  them,  and  this 
was  the  archaic  form  of  the  modern  ^p|i .  Moreover,  the 
latter  character,  and  the  modern  form  of  ^^p  citing,  are 
merely  divergent  corruptions  of  that  archaic  form  ;  and 
the  correctness  of  this  view  is  proved  by  the  occurrence 
on  the  Honan  relics  of  the  expression  citing  shih  ^^'P  ^ 
(also  found  on  ancient  bronzes),  a  term  identified  by  Lo 
with  the  5§p  ■±  citing  shih  of  the  Book  of  Odes.  Lo  does 
not  touch  on  the  question  of  the  identity  or  diversity 
of  the  correlative  syllables  behind  these  three  modern 
characters,  but  the  probability  is  that  they  liave  no 
etjanological  relationship  with  each  other.  Li  that  case, 
two  of  them  must  have  borrowed  the  graphic  clotliing  of 
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the  third.  The  position  of  citing  is  especially  peculiar. 
In  no  modern  dialect  that  I  can  discover  are  this  and 
hsiang  homophonous.  Yet  they  presumably  must  have 
been  so  once,  and  indeed  both  are  included  in  tlie  same 
categor}^  of  ancient  rhymes  by  Tuan  Yii-ts'ai. 

To  pass  to  a  different  point.  On  another  page  of  the 
Y.H.S.K.K.S.,  p.  51,  Lo  cites  a  form  (see  Fig.  128,  PI.  I) 
plainly  depicting  two  seated  figures  facing  each  other, 
which    lie    believes,    and    no    doubt    rightly,    is    a    fuller 

delineation  of  the  commoner  j5{^.     This  last  has  become  the 

modern  i/fj  (the  Shuo  Tre7i's  34.1st  radical),  and  is  usually 
said  to  be  read  ch'ing,  and  to  form  the  phonetic  of  ^'P 
ch'ing,  a  noble.  Lo,  liowever,  argues  that  its  sound  is 
hsiang,  and  that  it  is  the  true  and  primitive  mode  of 
writing  the  word  hsiang,  facing,  now  written  ^  (and 
very  often   (pj ). 

We  may  also  probably  account  for  the  difference 
between  the  ^  in  ^§P  citing  and  the  ^[5  in  ^^[i  hsiang 
(though  the  archaic  forms  were  the  same),  by  regarding 
the  shorter  form  in  citing  as  a  corruption  from  the 
headless  variant,  and  the  fuller  one  in  hsiang  as  from 
the  ampler  and  logically  more  ancient  t3'pe. 

Lastly,  we  should  note  the  curious  variants  (Fig.  123, 
PI.  I)  of  ^^|J  hsiang,  in  which  the  feasters'  lieads  are 
mutually  averted,  and  are  not,  as  the  relationship  usually 
so  happily  subsisting  between  host  and  guest  requires, 
amicably  facing  one  another  in  a  relatively  sober  way, 

I  end  this  paper  with  a  ver}^  interesting  pictogram 
identified  by  Lo,  and  with  a  consequential  discovery, 
arising  out  of  that  identification  which  it  has  been  my 
good  fortune,  as  I  believe,  to  make  as  an  independent 
supplement  thereto.     This  is 

Ni  or  I  ^,  a  fawn  (Figs.  129-31,  PI.  I).  Significance 
of  the  archaic  forms.     A  fawn  following  a  hind. 

Lo  cites  four  examples,  of  which,  however,  the  last  two 
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may  perhaps  be  distinct  characters  expressing  some  other 
word.     I  do  not  take  their  identity  for  granted. 

He  writes  :  "  Depicts  a  deer's  young  following  its  dam. 
It  is  probably  the  character  ^  mi  or  i,  of  Hsii's  book. 
The  Shuo  Wen  explains  the  latter  character  as  ^^  Mi 
suan  ni  (usually  translated  as  '  lion '  and  supposed  to 
represent  some  non-Chinese  word)  and  has  a  separate 
character  ^  mi,  explained  as  ^  -^  lit  tzii,  a  deer's 
young.  But  H  ni,  as  a  character,  is  obviously  composed 
with  ^  lu,  deer,  and  when  we  combine  the  senses  of  lu, 
deer,  and  ^  erli,  child,  we  get  precisely  the  '  3'oung  of 
deer  '  as  the  meaning.  The  oracular  sentences  distinguish 
between  the  dam  and  the  fawn  by  the  presence  or  absence 
of  antlers,  \^M^  ^  ^.  ^  M  U  ^  =^-  And  so  the 
form  ^  resembling  a  hornless  deer,  we  may  also  infer 
from  this  that  it  is  a  variant  of   Mf  niJ' 

Tliere    are    two    points    in    this   passage   which    invite 
criticism.     Lo  does  not  appear  to  know  that  among  the 
deer  family  the  hinds  do  not  have  horns.     On  the  face  of 
it,   therefore,   this   old  character    seems  to  show  a  fawn 
following  a   buck.      Nevertheless,  I  believe    Lo  is  quite 
right  in  his  interpretation,  and  that  the  designers  of  the 
character,   who  certainly   did   know   the  facts,   sacrificed 
biological    accuracy    to    the    need    of    empliasizing    the 
contrast  between  the  adult,   thougli   female,  animal  and 
the   immature   fawn.      As  to  the   fuller  form   which   Lo 
infers  also  to  stand  for  ni,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
males  in   both  the   musk-deer  (Mosdius)  and  the  water- 
deer  {Hydrelaphus  or  Hydrapotes)  are  hornless,  and  botli 
may  have  been  known  and  hunted  by  the  Sovereigns  of 
the    Shang   Dynasty.      The   above   form,   "  resembling   a 
hornless   deer,"   may,  therefore,  represent   either   of    the 
modern    words    she,    now    written     ^,    or    cJiang,    now 
written  ^. 

The  small  figure  on  the  riofht  hand  of  the  character,  in 
which  Lo  sees  a  fawn,  is  most  interesting.     We  ought  first 
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to  note  that  it  closely  resembles  the  more  cursorily  written 
ancient  variants  of  £  chien,  to  see,  but  not  the  better 
executed  shapes.  In  reality,  however,  that  which  in  it 
looks  like  g  mti,  an  eye,  is  here,  as  often  elsewhere,  the 
whole  head,  whil#  what  seems  to  be  A  jen,  man,  is  a 
greatly  curtailed  outline  in  Avhich  the  foreleg  and  the 
line  of  the  back  have  alone  been  negligently  indicated. 
The  same  misleading  change  is  seen  in  the  modern 
characters  for  ^  t'u,  hare,  ^  htian,  antelope,  and 
52.  sstl,  which  let  us  render  by  the  compromising  name 
hovoceros  I 

This  brings  me  to  my  part  in  the  elucidation  of  a 
character,  the  origin  of  which,  unless  I  am  deceived,  has 
long  been  lost  and  misunderstood  by  Chinese,  and  con- 
sequently also  by  Western  scholars. 

If  we  turn  to  the  entry  If  ni  in  the  Shtto  Wen  (see 
Fig.  131,  PI.  I),  we  shall  iind  it  consists  in  the  Lesser 
Seal  of  ^  lu,  deer,  above,  and  ^  erh  (earlier  ni),  a  child, 
as  the  phonetic,  below\  If  we  accept,  as  I  do,  Lo's 
equation  of  the  bone  character  with  the  Lesser  Seal  form 
of  the  Shiio  Wen,  we  observe  that  the  figure  of  the  fawn 
at  the  right,  on  the  bones,  has  become  the  character 
^  erh,  child,  at  the  foot  of  the  Lesser  Seal  scription. 
Wiiat  then  ?  Then  this  results,  (1)  that  these  two,  in 
essentials,  scarcely  differing  forms  are  in  fact  the  same 
form  ;  and  (2)  that  this  was  the  figure  of  a  fawn,  but  by 
the  time  of  the  Han  dynasty  and  in  its  Lesser  Seal 
metamorphosis,  had  been  completely  misunderstood  and 
wrongly  analysed,  being  described  in  the  Shuo  Wen  as 
"  an  infant ",  and  believed  to  represent  the  unclosed 
fontanelle  of  a  young  child,  Avith  )\^  jen,  man,  for  the 
lower  part. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  common  colloquial  term 
erh  tzii  §J  ^  a  child,  originally  and  etymologically, 
meant  a  fawn,  and  was  analogous  to  the  use  of  hsiao  hai 
tzu  i]y  ^  ^,  "a  little  pig,"  and  the  Cantonese  sai  men 
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tsai  IB  4^  ff,  "small  mosquito,"  both  used  as  terms  for 
children,  as  well  as  to  our  own  "  kids  "  and  "  cubs  ". 

Such  is  the  story  of  how  a  timid  fawn  became  in  the 
course  of  many  centuries  "  a  glorious  human  boy  ",  thereby 
undero-oino-  or  achieving  an  entire  change  of  character. 
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